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BACK COVER PICTURE 


The picture on our back cover, this week 
shows a barge on the River Seine as it passes by 
high-walled banks through the City of Paris. 
This is a small segment of one of the world’s 
transport systems. Waterways, shipping, road 
and rail transport, and aviation, as well as the 
vast network of world communications, require 
international understanding and co-ordination 
in order to give maximum service. As an aid 
toward more successful co-ordination the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has established a 
commission specifically to advise on transport 
and communications problems. For a review of 
the agenda of the forthcoming session of the 
Transport and Communications Commission, 
see page 82. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Members of the Securtry CounciL’s BALKAN Com- 
MISSION OF INVESTIGATION left Toulon for Athens on 
January 26. 


The Security Council’s ComMITTEE OF EXPERTS met 
on January 21] and 23 and continued its consideration 
of the Draft Statute and Draft Rules of Procedure of 
the Military Staff Committee. 

o> 
The Economic AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION met 


twice daily on January 21, 22, 23, 24 and 27. It 
appointed a panel to begin consideration of nominees 
for membership of the Sub-Commissions on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability, and on Economic Devel- 
opment respectively. It held a preliminary debate on 
the items on its provisional agenda and agreed to 
advise the Economic and Social Council to set up an 
Economic Commission for Europe and another for 
Asia and the Far East. On January 27 the Commission 
began discussion of the rapporteur’s draft reports on 
the advisability of setting up a Sub-Commission on the 
Balance of Payments, and on the activities of the 
proposed Sub-Commission on Economic Development. 
The Chairman informed the meeting that after con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Social Commission 
it had been decided not to recommend a joint com- 
mission on housing at the present stage. 


At meetings of the SociaL Commission on January 
21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 it was agreed the Commission 
should take note of questions of social policy con- 
cerned with standards of living, social services for spe- 
cial groups and social policy applying to special areas. 
It was agreed to recommend to the Economic and So- 
cial Council that the functions formerly exercised by 
the League of Nations for the suppression of traffic in 
women and children be transferred to the United Na- 
tions. The Secretariat was asked to study and report on 
international action in the field of crime and of treat- 
ment of offenders. The Commission then opened dis- 
cussion on the creation of a sub-commission on child 
welfare. 


The Commission oN Human Ricuts convened for its 
first session on January 27 at Lake Success. It elected 
its Chairman and other officers, adopted its provisional 
Agenda and decided that a summary of the many. com- 
munications submitted by organizations and individ- 
uals alleging violation of human rights should be dis- 
tributed to members for study and later discussion 
(see page 91). 


On January 27 the StatisticaL CoMMISSION con- 
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vened at Lake Success for its first session. Owing to the 
absence of half of its Members the Commission post- 
poned discussion of its Agenda to the following day 
after electing a temporary Chairman and approving its 


draft rules of procedure with several amendments. 
> 
At meetings on January 21, 22, 23, 24 and 27 the 


DRAFTING SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY Com- 


. MITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE 


AND EMPLOYMENT with its two technical sub-committees 
continued examination of the report of the first session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Conference of Trade and Employment and of the draft 
Charter of the International Trade Organization. 
> ° 
The SpectAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON Post- 
UNRRA Retier NEEDS met on January 22 and 24 
and approved its report for submission to the Secretary- 
General together with figures on minimum relief re- 
quirements for 1947 of countries which have been in 
receipt of UNRRA assistance (see page 78). 
Oo 
The ConsuLTATIVE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES met on January 22 and 23 and discussed 
ways and means to facilitate and expand existing co- 
operation in regard to informational activities on a 
global scale. 


The Unitep Nations Fi_m Boarp held its first meet- 
ing at Lake Success on January 24 and established 
joint services for the film and visual activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies (see 
page 98). 

2 

On January 24 representatives of the five Latin- 
American members of the Executive Boarp of the 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND met to 
discuss means of raising contributions for the Fund. 


> 
The PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON WoRLD Foop 


Proposas, which has been meeting in Washington, 
D.C. since October 28, 1946, held its final plenary 
meeting on January 24 and adopted its report for sub- 
mission to FAO and through it to the Member gov- 


ernments of the United Nations (see page 94). 
oO 
On January 22 it was announced that the Govern- 


ments of New Zealand and Syria had ratified the Con- 
stitution of the Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Six 
states have now become parties to the Constitution of 
the World Health Organization. 
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Relief Needs After Termination of UNRRA 


United Nations Committee Makes Assessment for 1947 


Ax assessment of relief needs in 1947 for war devas- 
tated countries after the termination of UNRRA has 
been made by a Special Technical Committee on Re- 
lief Needs which was established by the General As- 
sembly by resolution dated December 11, 1947. The 
Committee’s report has been made to the Secretary- 
General, Trygve Lie, who will submit it to Member 
governments. 


The General Assembly decided against assuming the 
relief functions of UNRRA. Under the terms of the 
resolution the United Nations will continue to collect 
information relating to minimum import requirements 
of devastated countries and the means available to 
finance such imports. This information which will be 
forwarded to Member governments, will enable them 
to assess the degree of relief necessary, if and when 
they are subsequently called upon to help. 


After taking into consideration the carry-overs of 
relief goods from UNRRA into 1947, and estimating 
the probable receipts from exports from each country, 
together with resources which can be regarded as 
available from foreign loans and credits, shipping 
receipts, remittances and any other sources of foreign 
currency, the Committee estimates that the net finan- 
cial assistance required for eight European countries 
is as follows: 


Austria $143.500,000 
Czechoslovakia Nil 

Finland Nil 

Greece 84,300,000 
Hungary 40,200,000 
Italy 106,900,000 
Poland 139,900,000 
Yugoslavia 68,200,000 


Total $583.000.000 

The Committee was not able to form a judgment 
as to whether China was able to finance all her mini- 
mum relief needs, although, it points out, this should 
not preclude governments from continuing to study 
China’s problem with a view to determining what re- 
lief needs, if any, remained to be met. The Chinese 
Government has estimated that its essential relief 
needs, after deducting the UNRRA carry-over is 
$295,000,000. Figures furnished by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the Committee states, indicated that in 1947 
proceeds from exports and other remittances would 
be of the order of $400,000,000. The Committee did 
not, however, have sufficient information to form a 
judgment how far that total could be set off against 
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the minimum relief import requirements proposed by 
the Chinese Government. 


Functions of Committee 


The functions of the Special Technical Committee 
on Post UNRRA Relief Needs are: 

1. To study the minimum import requirements of 
basic essentials for agricultural productions of coun- 
tries which it believes might require assistance in the 
prevention of economic regression; 

2. To survey the means available to each country 
concerned to finance such imports; and 

3. To report concerning the amount of financial 
assistance which it believes may be required as a re- 
sult of its study and survey. 

The Committee consisted of 10 experts designated 
by the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Denmark, France, Poland, United Kingdom, 


. United States of America and Union of Soviet Social- 


ist Republics, serving in their individual capacities and 
not as representatives of the Governments by which 
they were designated. 

The members so designated were as follows: Ar- 
gentina, Dr. José Eduardo Picerno; Brazil, Mr. Eurico 
Penteado; Canada, Mr. Robert B. Bryce; China, Mr. 
Cheng Pao-nan; Denmark, The Hon. Henrik Kauff- 
mann: France, M. René Hoffherr (M. Albert Dol- 
linger, alternate) ; Poland, Mr, Edward Iwaszkiewicz; 
United Kingdom, Mr. J. Hubert Penson; Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Nikolai I. Feonov; 
United States of America, Mr. Dallas W. Dort. 

During the course of the sessions, certain changes 
took place in the personnel of the Committee and the 
following additional experts participated in the work: 
Argentina, Mr. Salvador Graziadio; Brazil, Mr. Ro- 
berto de Oliveira Campos; Canada, Miss H. Dorothy 
Burwash, Mr. J. Richard Murray; Denmark, Mr. 
Jorgen Gelting; Poland, Mr. Stanislaw Raczkowski, 
Mr. J. Drewnowski; Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Mr. Alexandr P. Morozov, Mr. Valentine Kobush- 
ko, Mr. Ivan Kamenev; United States of America, Mr. 
Harold B. Cleveland, Mr. Peter Strauss. 

The Committtee considered that capital items and 
imports required for reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of agriculture and industry damaged or destroyed by 
the war, however essential they might be to the coun- 
tries concerned, were outside the terms of its reference. 
This, it expressly points out, does not imply that recon- 
struction and rehabilitation needs are not of the highest 
importance to the countries concerned. It was assumed 
that they would be met by reconstruction financing and 
other loans and credits which might be made available 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and other 
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These old people in the Chinese province of Hu 
war-devastated areas in China, and will require substantial aid even after UNRRA teminates its operations in the Far East. 


credit authorities, whether international, national or 
commercial. 


Basic Essentials of Life 

Having excluded these capital items from its pur- 
view. the Committee directed its attention primarily to 
food, agricultural supplies and other basic essentials 
of life, together with imports required to prevent 
economic regression, which would threaten the supply 
of these basic essentials. These basic essentials were 
considered to be clothing, footwear and medical sup- 
plies. 

The Committee interpreted its directive to mean that 
no regression from existing levels of agricultural and 
industrial output should be permitted, as far as it con- 
cerned those basic essentials, but that imports having 
in view any increase in agricultural and industrial 
activity must be excluded as being a capital addition 
to be financed by way of a loan rather than a contribu- 
tion by way of relief. 

After computing minimum import requirements, the 
Committee directed its attention to the means available 
to each country concerned to finance its minimum re- 
quirements from its own resources. It took the view 
that. as those requirements represented each countries 
basic needs, it would be right to regard them as a 
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first charge upon the proceeds of exports and other 
free resources in foreign currency of each of the 
countries concerned. To this end, therefore, the 
Committee estimated the probable receipts from each 
country’s exports, together with resources coming from 
foreign loans and credits, shipping earnings, remit- 
tances and other sources of foreign currency. 

Certain foreign loans and credits were found to be 
specifically allocated to objectives which were outside 
the Committee’s purview, as, for instance, loans spe- 
cially allocated to the purchase of capital equipment. 
It was also found that only a small part of reparations 
deliveries expected in 1947 could be regarded as appli- 
cable against minimum import requirements. Some 
members of the Committee were of the opinion that no 
part of reparations could be considered as applicable 
to relief imports as they were intended to cover war 
losses and destruction. Total of the resources in for- 
eign currency for each country, thus determined was 
regarded as available to finance minimum import 
requirements. 


Level of Subsistence 


The Committee found it necessary, at the outset, to 
establish a level of subsistence which could be regarded 
as a reasonable minimum. Two bases were originally 
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considered for European countries, giving respectively 
the following levels of consumption per capita per 
day: 


Level A Level B 
Calories ..... 2.200 or 1946 level 2.600 or pre-war 
if lower if lower 


20 grams or 1946 25 grams or pre- 
level if lower war if lower 

15 grams or pre- 
war if lower 


13 grams or 1946 
level if lower 


Animal protein 


Level A was the average in European countries which 
UNRRA, in the light of limited supply availabilities, 
was able to achieve. Level B had originally been 
recommended by UNRRA experts as nutritionally de- 
sirable and was adopted as the target by UNRRA early 
in its work. 

The Committee adopted after full consideration a 
flat minimum level of food consumption for each of 
the countries concerned, setting a minimum of 2,300 
calories, 25 grams of fat and 13 grams of animal 
protein. 

To assure a minimum of 2,000 calories for the 
urban population, the Committee considered that it 
was necessary to provide for an average basis of 2,300 
calories for the whole population. To maintain fat 
consumption in each country, at least at the 1946 
level, the minimum of 25 grams of fat was adopted. 





















except where acutal supply allocations or pre-war con- 
sumption levels precluded the application of such a 
standard. An allowance of industrial oils equivalent 
to one gram per capita per day was made to allow for 
the necessary minimum supply of soap. 

In calculating the minimum import requirements oi 
food, the Committee took into consideration the indi- 
genous supplies of each of the countries concerned. 
This involved the study of crop yields in 1946, upon 
which information was obtained from the governments 
of each of the countries under review. This having been 
done. it was necessary to add the quantities of food 
coming to each country from the balance of the UNRRA 
program, The difference between the total thus ob- 
tained and the level of 2,300 calories, 25 grams of fat 
and 13 grams of animal protein per capita constituted 
broadly the minimum food import needs of the country 
concerned. 


Grain Deficiencies 


In certain countries it was estimated that a grain 
deficit might persist in the period subsequent to the 
1947 harvest. In particular, this was likely to be the 


.case where countries were normally grain importers 


before the war. The Committee adopted the assumption 
that in all the countries under review, one-third of the 
deficiency between the 1946 harvest and the average 
vield for pre-war years would be recovered in the har- 


Clothing to the Austrians and 
other liberated peoples was 
donated through UNRRA by 
Canada, the United States, and 
Australia. The Special Techni- 
' cal Committee on Relief Needs 
has estimated that Austria will 
require $143,500,000 worth of 
financial assistance in 1947. 
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vest of 1947. On this basis a grain deficiency appeared 
likely in the case of Italy, Austria and Greece. 

In the other countries, on the basis of these assump- 
tions, it was unlikely that grain imports would be 
needed after the 1947 harvest to maintain the consump- 
tion level which the Committee had adopted as its 
standard. Some members in the Committee considered 
that even in the case of Italy, Austria and Greece. it 
would not be correct to make provision in the post- 
harvest months of 1947, since indigenous supplies 
would be sufficient for at least the first few months 
after the harvest. 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that one-twelfth of indigenous production should 
be applied for each month after the 1947 harvest, since 
the allocation and shipment of grain normally was 
made throughout the year. That resulted in a deficiency 
of grain for each of the months in question for which 
provision must be made in the minimum import pro- 
gram. 

With textiles and footwear. the Committee adopted 
a criterion based primarily upon pre-war internal con- 
sumption. A distinction was made between the con- 
sumption of raw materials for clothing and that for 
industrial purposes. In the case of clothing, a flat 
average per capita rate (5.1 pounds of raw cotton and 
2.3 pounds of clean raw wool, valued at current prices ) 
was adopted as equivalent to the pre-war average 
internal consumption in the six countries, Austria. 
Czechoslovakia, Greece. Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
To this was added provision for exports and for in- 
dustrial use at the level of 70 per cent of pre-war, such 
supplies being deemed necessary to prevent retrogres- 
sion. Indigenous supplies of wool. cotton and hides 
were deducted from the total requirements thus cal- 
culated. 


Using Proceeds of Exports 
The Committee considered that the full proceeds 
of exports. together with any free foreign currency 
resources available to the Governments. themselves. 
should be applied to meet the minimum requirements. 
This necessitated an assessment of the proceeds of 
exports in 1947, and the following estimates were 
adopted after consideration of the estimates submitted 
by Governments, the trend of exports in the latter part 
of 1946, and the probable level of fuel and raw material 
imports into the exporting countries during 1947: 
$115,000,000 
400,000,000 
220,800,000 
65,000,000 
75,000,000 
475,000,000 
294,000,000 
129,000,000 


Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 


Hungary 
Italy 
Poland 


Yugoslavia 
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After estimating the volume of exports above, the 
Committee considered that account should be taken of 
the fact that the entire proceeds of exports, in the case 
of some countries, could not freely be used for financing 
their minimum import program. In the case of cer- 
tain countries, whose export trade was governed to a 
substantial extent by barter agreements, that factor was 
considered particularly important. 


Some adjustment was therefore made to provide for 
certain exports outside the minimum program which 
a country might be obliged to receive under a barter 
agreement to obtain other essential items. Other ad- 
justments were made for so-called invisible exports such 
as remittances, shipping earnings while adjustments 
were. made for loans and credits which could be 
regarded as available to help finance the minimum 
import program. 


On the figures submitted by the Government of the 
Philippines, the Committee considered that the Philip- 
pine Republic would not be in need, in 1947, of strictly 
relief assistance. 


Information on the economic position of Korea was 
insufficient for the Committee to form a final conclu- 
sion. Certain figures of import requirements of North- 
ern and Southern Korea respectively were submitted 
for each area, amounting to $45,000,000 and 
$37,800,000 respectively. That information was not up 
to date and the Committee had some indication that 
the requirements and available resources may have 


changed considerably since these data were compiled. 


An import program totalling $31.347.000 was sub- 
mitted by the Albanian Government to the Committee. 
The Committee had no information enabling it to 
check these figures, nor had it been informed as to the 
resources in foreign currency available to the Alban- 
ian Government to meet the proposed imports. Be- 
fore the war, Albanian export trade included certain 
items such as foodstuffs, hides and crude petroleum 
which would be readily marketable at present. The 
extent to which these commodities were at present 
available for export was not, however. known. 


The information available to the Committee is not 
complete, but would indicate that in the case of the 
basic essentials of life, Ethiopia is not in need of 
financial assistance in 1947. 


The General Assembly. in setting up the Special 
Technical Committee, urged that Member countries 
assist in the furnishing of relief when and where needed 
in 1947 by developing their respective programs with 
the greatest possible speed and, in appropriate cases, 
by extending special credit facilities to the needy 
countries. 





A network of canals, many of them links with rivers leading to the sea, constitutes a major part of Europe’s inland transport 
system. How regional inter-governmental agencies concerned with inland transport will be related to the United Nations 
is one of the items to be considered by the Transport and Communications Commission. 


World Communications to be Studied 


Forthcoming Meeting of Transport and Communications Commission 


Wren the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion convenes for its first session on February 6, it 
will have before it an agenda which includes every 
item concerned with its field which the United 
Nations has thus far touched upon. In some cases the 
Commission will merely review the work already 
done. In others, it will make recommendations on 
action required. 

The Commission was established by the Economic 
and Social Council at its second session last June. on 
the recommendation of the Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission. 


Commission’s terms of reference 


Since the transport and communications fields are 
generally well covered by inter-governmental agencies. 
either world-wide or regional, much of the Commis- 
sion’s agenda is concerned with these organizations. 
The Council’s terms of reference for the Commission 
define the assistance which it expects the Commission 
to give. First, it is to advise the Council on co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the agencies in the sphere of trans- 
port and communications, and, on the Council’s re- 
quest, to report on their work. Second, it is to advise 
the Council on fields where no permanent interna- 
tional organization yet exists and on problems which 
concern more than one aspect of transport and com- 
munications. Third, it is to suggest to the Council the 
creation of new agencies, and the conclusion of new 
conventions or the revision of existing conventions. 

All of these advisory and co-ordinative functions are 
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reflected on the provisional agenda of the Commis- 
sion’s first session. 


Conciliation function 


This being the initial session of the Commission, 
there will be considerable organizational groundwork 
to do. Thus, the Commission will study procedures 
and relationships, established and contemplated. For 
example, it must evolve a procedure for the concilia- 
tion of disputes concerning international transport 
and communications, a function which it is to perform 
‘on instructions of the Economic and Social Council 
and when so authorized by convention or agreement 
between the parties.” The disputes may be “between 
states and (or) specialized agencies, on problems con- 
cerning international transport and communications 
where not dealt with by other means.” 


Relationship with existing agencies 


Several items on the agenda concern relationships 
with existing agencies. One of these is a “study con- 
cerning future relations between the Economic and 
Social Council and inter-governmental agencies in the 
field of inland transport,” a field in which the prob- 
lems, and the agencies, are essentially regional in 
character, rather than world-wide. 

The Commission will also review the developments 
to date in the process of bringing the International 
Civil Aviation Organization into relationship with the 
United Nations as a specialized agency. 

The Temporary Commission urged that this rela- 
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tionship be established as soon as possible. When the 
draft agreement came before the General Assembly, 
it was approved with the proviso that the permanent 
ICAO take steps to comply with the decision of the 
Assembly regarding Franco Spain. 


Communications agencies 


In the field of communications, the Commission 
will consider developments to date to bring two spe- 
cialized agencies—the Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
and the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU)—into relationship with the United Nations. 

In order to bring the UPU into relationship with 
the United Nations, the Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission had recommended to 
the Economic and Social Council that the Secretary- 
General should convene a meeting of postal experts 
to prepare a draft agreement which would, when rati- 
fied, establish the status of UPU as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. Such a draft was drawn 
up last December. It will be reviewed by the Com- 
mission, and will appear on the agenda of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s fourth session. 

The Temporary Commission had suggested in its 
report to the Council that a World Telecommunica- 
tions Conference would be needed to review the organ- 
ization of ITU, in order to bring it into relationship 
with the United Nations as a specialized agency. The 
Council directed the Secretary-General to convene, as 
soon as possible, a meeting of telecommunications ex- 


Like the canal system of Europe, 
the rail network was severely dam- 
aged by Allied bombardment and 
enemy forces in retreat. The re- 
construction of bridges (such as 
the 830-meter span at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, shown here after repair 
had been completed) and other 
facilities, while of direct regional 
concern, is linked with interna- 
tional economic problems of re- 
construction and development. 
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perts. He was also directed to inform the preliminary 
five-power conference on telecommunications (held at 
Moscow in October, 1946) of the Council’s decisions 
concerning ITU. The meeting of experts. originally 
scheduled for late last autumn, has been postponed 
pending action by the Council, which may wish at its 
next session to re-examine the whole problem. The 
Transport and Communications Commission will re- 
view developments to date, and may be expected to 
make recommendations to the Council on_ this 
question. 


Shipping organization proposed 


The proposal for establishment of a world-wide spe- 
cialized agency for shipping is on the agenda of the 
Commission for study and recommendation in the 
Economic and Social Council. 


The unique characteristics of the shipping industry 
enable it to operate with a freedom unequalled by land 
transport systems, with the result that there is less 
inter-governmental organization in shipping than in 
any other field of communications. The sinking of the 
Titanic gave impetus to several inter-governmental 
conventions on the technical aspects of shipping. nota- 
bly on the safety of life at sea. The work of ILO has 
contributed to other conventions concerned primarily 
with labor conditions. 

In recent years, governments have entered into the 
indusiry itself, in many cases acquiring a considerable 
financial interest. But apart from organizations cover- 






























Of direct international concern are aviation and shipping. 

Aviation, which spans both land and water, has a pressing 

interest in questions of passports and frontier formalities 
and in technological assistance at an international level. 


ing limited fields, the only inter-governmental agency 
dealing exclusively with shipping has been the United 
Maritime Consultative Council. a temporary war-time 
organization which went out of existence on October 


31, 1946. 


The UMCC was established to provide for consulta- 
tion and information, and to study any problems in 
the international shipping field referred to it. It was 
still in existence when, last May. the Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission recommended 
to the Economic and Social Council that the latter 
sponsor the establishment of a world-wide shipping 
organization, to deal with technical matters. The 
Council at its second session last June referred the 
matter to the permanent Commission for study, and 
at the same time authorized the Secretary-General to 
seek the views of the UMCC on the subject. 


At its final session. held last October in Washington. 
the UMCC agreed to recommend to its members the 
text of a draft convention for an inter-governmental 
maritime consultative organization, and, further, that 
such an agency should be established through the 
machinery of the United Nations. As an interim mea- 
sure. the UMCC recommended immediate establish- 
ment of a provisional organization. 


Functions outlined 


The organization which the UMCC proposed would 
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have consultative and advisory functions and would: 

1. Provide machinery for co-operation among gov- 
ernments on technical matters of all kinds affecting in- 
ternational shipping. and encourage the general adop- 
tion of the highest practicable standards in matters 
concerning maritime safety and efficiency of naviga- 


tion: 


2. Encourage the removal of all forms of discrim- 
inatory action and unnecessary restrictions by govern- 
ments affecting shipping engaged in international 
trade, so as to promote the availability of shipping ser- 
vices to the commerce of the world: 


3. Provide for consideration of any shipping prob- 
lems of an international character, involving matters 
of general principle. which may be referred to the pro- 
posed organization by the United Nations (matters 
which are suitable for settlement through the normal 
processes of international shipping business would not 
come within the scope of the organization) ; 


1. Provide for the exchange of information among 
eovernments on matters under consideration by the 
organization. 


UMCC’s draft of a convention to establish a World 
Shipping Organization calls for an agency having sub- 
stantially the same structure as that of other special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. Its membership 
would be open to all Members of the United Nations 
upon acceptance of the convention; other peace-loving 
states may be admitted. upon recommendation of its 
Council. by a two-thirds majority of members of its 
Assembly: the organs would include not only an As- 
sembly. a Council and a Secretariat but also subsidi- 
aries. of which one. a Maritime Safety Committee, is 
mentioned in the draft. 


League functions 


The transfer of the functions of the Communications 
and Transit Organization of the League of Nations to 
the United Nations was one of the questions on which 
the Temporary Commission made recommendations. 
Action taken to implement an Economic and Social 
Council resolution on the subject will be reviewed by 
the permanent Commission. 


To effect the transfer of these functions. the Tem- 
porary Commission had proposed that: 


1. The European Central Inland Transport Organi- 
zation (ECITO) be asked to continue the study of the 
co-ordination of inland transport. (In accordance with 
this recommendation, ECITO suggested to its member 
sovernments that they resume the exchange of docu- 
mentation on the co-ordination of inland transport, 
formerly arranged through the League. ECITO’s Di- 
rector-General informed the United Nations that he 
intended to invite non-members to participate in this 
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exchange of data, which is the basis for ECITO’s stu- 
dies on inland transport co-ordination. ) 


2. PICAO be asked to continue the examination of 
the question of identity papers for air transport per- 
sonnel, and of new facilities to be granted to air navi- 


gation. 


3. The Statistical Commission be asked to consider. 
in collaboration with the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission, the problem of unification of trans- 
port statistics. 


1. The Transport and Communications Division of 
the United Nations Secretariat take over the publica- 
tion of the monthly summary of important events in 
the field of Transport, and the periodical publication 
of lists of multilateral conventions, agreements. etc.. 
relating to transport and communications questions. 
(The first of these documents is already being pub- 
lished by the Secretariat. The first issue of the 
second is now in preparation for publication during 


1947.) 


Travel questions 


Methods by which the Economic and Social Council 
can best be advised on travel questions is to be another 
subject for study by the Commission. The Economic 
and Social Council. when it requested the Commission 
to make this study, also initiated the preparations for 
a world conference on passports and frontier formali- 


ties, which is to convene in Geneva on March 17. In 
preparing the agenda for this conference, the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to take into consideration 
the recommendations of the Provisional International 


civil Aviation Organization on the facilitation of air 
transport, and of other organizations which have made 
recommendations on the facilitation of international 
travel. 


Safety at sea and in the air 


The Commission’s co-ordinative function is reflected 
in an agenda item concerning the “co-ordination of acti- 
vities in the fields of aviation, shipping and telecom- 
munications in regard to safety at sea and in the air.” 
which the Commission was directed by the Council to 
study, with a view to making recommendations on the 
co-ordinative machinery required. The Temporary 
Commission considered this a matter “requiring imme- 
diate attention,” and the subject has already been stud- 
ied extensively by various agencies, notably PICAO. 


Competition between Western European ports 


The International Labour Organisation has placed 
two substantive items on the Commission’s agenda, 
one concerned with the uneconomic competition be- 
tween ports of Western Europe, and the other with 
urgent transport questions. Because transport questions 
are not its primary interest (except in so far as they 
affect the worker), ILO has referred these two items 
to the Transport and Communications Commission as 
the international agency concerned, and also to 
ECITO, which is the regional agency concerned. 

ILO has made representations “to the governments 
concerned to give consideration to the need for pre- 
venting uneconomic competition between the: 
ports on the Atlantic, Channel and North Sea Coasts 

and in the Rhine navigation system, as affects; 


Of all the fields of transport, sea- 
going shipping has the least inter- 
national organization. It is linked 
with inland transport systems. and 
also with aviation in matters relat- 
ing to safety of life on sea and in 
the air. The United Nations is 
now considering the advisability of 
establishing a World Shipping Or- 
ganization to handle international 
technical aspects of shipping. 





adversely the social and economic conditions of the 
workers.” Its Inland Transport Committee had sug- 
gested to ILO’s Governing Body (which referred both 
items to the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion) that either a special conference to consider this 
question be called or that the attention of international 
agencies concerned should be drawn to the problem. 


ECITO’s recommendations 


On this item, ECITO reported that it has already 
studied the question and made recommendations to the 
governments Three factors influenced 
ECITO’s recommendations: first, that Allied Western 
European and Baltic ports provide natural economic 
gateways for traffic to and from Central Europe—as 
is shown by the fact that they were used to a large 
extent before the war, despite discriminating rates 
in Germany: second. that although there is at present 
a serious scarcity of rolling stock in Continental Eur- 


concerned. 


ope. inland waterways are still far from being used to 


their capacity (particularly the Rhine. which carried 
most of the traffic to and from Western European ports 
before the war): and third, that the current non-utili- 
zation of existing transport facilities has a serious effect 


International telephone communications have been the 
subject of international conventions since 1885. At that time, 
the predecessor of the present International Telecommuni- 
cation Union had been in existence for more than a decade. 
Thus, telecommunications was one of the first fields of 
transport and communications to require inter-governmental 
organization on a world-wide basis. 


on the various countries which they might service, 

With these factors in mind, ECITO last June recom. 
mended that: 

1. No measures should be taken to direct trade into 
and from Central Europe through German seaports, in 
so far as they are inconsistent with sound economic 
principles. Hence, all discrimination against Western 
European and Baltic Allied seaports should be avoid. 
ed; they should be allowed to compete on an equal 
footing with German harbors for their fair share of 
transport into and from Central Europe. 

2. Since certain conditions may now exist which 
necessitate the routing of some traflic through German 
seaports which would, in normal conditions, be routed 
through Allied ports, the governments concerned 
should consult together with a view to overcoming the 
obstacles involved. 


Urgent transport matters 


The second item referred by ILO to the Transport 
and Communications Commission and to ECITO con- 
cerned urgent transport matters. ILO was interested 
in this question because “the present state of transport 
industries. more especially in those countries visited 
by war, has very serious repercussions not only on the 
level of employment. conditions of work and the liveli- 
hood of transport workers. but also on the standard of 
living of the whole population, as transport is a deter- 
mining factor in the general economy of each country.” 

Noting that “it is highly desirable and of prime im- 
portance that the resources of materials. equipment 
and manpower needed for the transport industries 
should be fully utilized through methods of inter- 
national co-operation carried out in the same spirit 
which prevailed among the United Nations during the 
war,” ILO urges that national and international action 
should be intensified in order to secure not only maxi- 
mum production but maximum interchange of trans- 
port supplies which can be made available within each 
region. 

For countries requiring assistance, ILO urges that 
inventories of national transport resources and needs 
should be prepared in order to permit national and 
international co-operation to contribute fully through 
rational distribution of available stocks. ILO also re- 
commends that there should be a general plan for the 
repair of damage to the transport systems in Europe, 
in which governments would not only “grant full sup- 
port to the international agencies concerned” but also 
that these agencies “be provided with sufficient finan- 
cial means and priorities” to carry out their task of 
aiding in the rehabilitation of transport. 


ECITO’s activities 

ECITO, which together with the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, received these recommenda- 
tions has informed ILO of the work it is doing along 
these lines. 
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Until 1932, separate conventions 
were drawn up governing interna- 
tional agreement on radio. In that 
year, a joint conference for all 
telecommunications was held in 
Madrid, and the International 
Telecommunication Union was es- 
tablished as a result. The world 
conference on telecommunications, 
which is to be held shortly for the 
purpose of bringing ITU into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations 
as a specialized agency, will bring 
the arrangements for the allocation 
of radio frequencies and the body 
of radio regulations into line with 
technical developments. 


Among other activities, ECITO, has initiated several 
international meetings to handle specific aspects of the 
transport supply problem, such as the movement 
and clearance of traffic and the balancing of wagon 
exchanges. 

On the question of interchange of supplies, ECITO 
noted that it has promoted such a program as that 
outlined by ILO “in all possible ways. Lists of equip- 
ment available in each region have, and are still being. 
circulated to member governments, and transactions 
speeded up wherever possible. Requests for such equip- 
ment have already come in from countries approached 


and some have now been put directly in touch with 
sources of supply.” 

ECITO reports that the census called for by ILO is 
already well under way. The census of rolling stock 
is actually completed and another, of inland waterways 
and harbor craft, is now being undertaken. 

As can be seen, the provisional agenda covers every 
phase of transport and communications. In the two 
weeks of its meetings. the Commission may be expected 
to develop proposals and reports on which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may take action for better- 
ment of world conditions in this important field. 


Membership of Transport and Communications Commission 


Vember Governments _ Representatives 

Dr. Renato Azeredo Feio 
Mr. Alfonso Grez 

Mr. Hsiao Chin-Yuen 


Mr. Pavel Baracek- 
Jacquier 


Brazil 
Chile 
China 


Czechoslovakia 


*Kgypt 
Mr. J. Goursat 


Mr. Nurmahomed 
Meberally Chinoy 


France 


India 


*The name of the nominee has not yet been received. 
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Member Governments 


Netherlands 
Norway 
*Poland 
*Union of South Africa 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


Representatives 


Mr. J. J. Oyevaar 
Mr. Fredrik Odfjell 


Mr. N. Y. Bezroukov 


Brig. Sir H. Osborne 
Mance 

Mr. George T. Baker 

Mr. Slavko Pezelj 


United States 


Yugoslavia 








World Population Problems 









Commission to Draw Up Program of Work 


Tae Population Commission will hold its first session 
from February 6 to 20, 1947. The 12 demographic ex- 
perts who compose the Commission will adopt a speci- 
fic program of work for the coming year. Represen- 
tives from specialized agencies and from other 
Commissions of the Economic and Social Council will 
also participate in the Commission’s deliberations. 

The Population Commission was one of nine Com- 
missions established by the Economic and Social 
Council. Its responsibility is to study, and advise the 
Economic and Social Council on those population 
problems upon which the Council must take action if 
the United Nations is to succeed in promoting “con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment’ and “solutions of international economic. 
social, health, and related problems.” 


Framework of Reference 


The Population Commission is not just a reference 
or fact-finding body. It was expressly set up with 
wide terms of reference. The Economic and Social 
Council agreed that there was a fundamental need to 
look at the world’s population problems as a whole. 
The Council’s other Commissions and the specialized 
agencies tend to think of population matters from 
their respective viewpoints and in part only, but the 
Population Commission will view the picture as a 
whole, make its own demographic studies, and advise 
the Economic and Social Council on necessary action. 

Population changes and the factors involved in 
these changes are the primary concern of the Commis- 
sion. In half the world, the balance between popula- 
tion and food resources is so precarious that the future 
welfare of the people depends largely on the rate of 
population growth. In areas such as India, China, and 
Java, both birth and death rates are generally high. 
As public health programs become increasingly effec- 
tive, and economic development proceeds, the death 
rate tends to fall—but the birth rate is much more 
resistant to changing conditions. 

On the other hand, in other parts of the world the 
birth rate is falling. A change from a rapidly grow- 
ing to a relatively stationary, and even a declining 
population, may also necessitate profound social and 
economic adjustments of concern to the United 
Nations. 

The Commission is also interested in policies de- 
signed to influence population growth. This aspect of 
the Commission’s work brings up the question, for 
example, of national policies designed to raise the 
birth rate. 

Another duty of the Commission is to study migra- 
tory movements of population and to advise the Coun- 
cil on related problems. In studying this subject. the 
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Commission might examine the demographic impli¢a- 
tions of the refugee problem. Presumably, the Com- 
mission might study the occupational characteristics, 
national origins, and the age of refugees with a view 
to advising the Council. The Commission might also 
give assistance with statistical information to the pro- 
posed International Refugee Organization. 

Lastly, the Population Commission will study any 
other population problems on which the United Nations 
or any of the specialized agencies may seek advice. 


The Commission’s Agenda 


As the new Commission will meet for the first time 
on February 6, its first task will be to organize itself. 
The Commission’s officers will have to be elected, and 
its rules of procedure adopted. 

The Commission will also outline more specifically 
its program of work for the coming months. This is in 
keeping with the Economic and Social Council’s resolu- 


‘tion establishing the Commission, which stated: “The 


first task of the Population Commission shall be to 
draw up with reasonable speed and submit to the 
Council for approval, a specific program of work based 
on its terms of reference and taking into account any 
modifications in those terms of reference which the 
Commission may wish to recommend to the Council.” 

The twelve Members of the Commission are not 
only representatives of their countries but recognized 
experts in the field. For example, the representative of 
Brazil, Mr. Germano Jardim, is head of Statistical 
Services of the Ministry of Health and Education in his 
country. Mr. J. T. Marshall is the Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Ottawa, 
Canada. France is represented by Mr. Alfred Sauvy, 
the Director of its National Institute of Demographic 
Studies, while Mr. David V. Glass of the United King- 
dom is the Research Secretary of the Population Inves- 
tigation Committee. The United States is represented 
by Mr. Philip M. Hauser, the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Soviet representative is 
Mr. I. S. Malyshev, Vice Director of the Soviet Central 
Statistical Office. Similarly, the representatives from 
Australia, China, Netherlands, Peru, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and Yugoslavia are outstand- 
ing authorities in this field. 


Demographic activities of the League 


In undertaking a program of work in the field of 
population, the United Nations is continuing the tradi- 
tion of the League of Nations. Statistics and studies 
relating to population questions were published by the 
League. Its Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, which con- 
tinued from 1920 to the middle of 1946, contained spe- 
cial articles on demographic topics. This publication, 
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devoted principally to economic and financial data, is 
now being issued by the United Nations. Henceforth, 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations will assume 
responsibility for collecting and publishing such sta- 


tistics. 

The League published 17 issues of the Statistical 
Yearbook of the League.of Nations, covering the years 
1927-1944. Part One of this publication was entitled 
“Population and Vital Statistics.” and contained ma- 
terial relating to the population by sex of all the coun- 
tries of the world; marriage, birth, and death rates; 
fertility and reproduction; and expectation of life. 

Analytical studies on various demographic subjects 
were prepared by the technical staff of the League, or 
by other experts, and were published in the League’s 
World Economic Survey, or as separate pamphlets. 

The study of demographic problems, and their con- 
nection with the economic, financial, and social situa- 
tion. was considered important enough to warrant the 
establishment, in March 1939, of a League Committee 
of Experts on Demographic Problems. At its initial 
meeting, held in Geneva in April 1939, the Committee 
chose to study first those problems arising in countries 
with rapidly increasing populations, in countries with. 
or threatened with, diminishing populations, and in 
countries with populations small in relation to the pro- 
ductive areas or natural resources. 

The Committee of Experts also considered the 
advisability of organizing a demographic center at- 
tached to the League Secretariat. This center would 
have been responsible for promoting the co-ordination 
and the standardization of methods adopted in regard 
to demographic statistics. 


China and other areas of the 
Far East have large and grow- 
ing populations and the stand- 
ards of living are low. The 
effects on population of the 
technological development of 
these countries and of improve- 
ments in public health are im- 
portant subjects for demo- 
graphic study. 
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The outbreak of war seriously curtailed the demo- 
graphic activities of the League. However, in 1941, the 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the 
League arranged for the Office of Population Research 
at the University of Princeton to undertake on its be- 
half a program of studies on important demographic 
questions. As a result of this arrangement. three out- 
standing studies have been published: The Future 
Population of Europe and the Soviet Union Population 
Projections 1940-1970, (Geneva 1944); Economic 
Demography of Eastern and Southern Europe, (Geneva 
1945); and The Population of the Soviet Union. 
(Princeton University Press, 1946). A fourth study, 
Europe's Population in the Inter-war Period, is now in 
the press. 

The importance of continuing the League’s demo- 
graphic activities and of developing them to serve the 
economic and social objectives of the Charter were 
recognized from the earliest days of the United Nations, 
The Preparatory Commission recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Demographic Commission. When the 
Economic and Social Council at its third session con- 
sidered the problem, there was no difference of 
opinion as to the importance of the subject, but the 
question was whether the demographic functions of 
the United Nations could be carried on by a sub- 
commission or whether a separate commission should 
be constituted. Further, the Council had to determine 
whether the scope of the work should be only statistical 
or include the study of the biological, economic. and 
sociological aspects. 

The United Kingdom proposed the establishment of 
a separate full Commission. empowered to examine the 





Membership of Population 


Commission 


Representatives 
Mr. William Douglass 
Forsyth 
Mr. Germano Jardim 
Mr. J. T. Marshall 
Mr. Franklin L. Ho 
M. Alfred Sauvy 
Jonkheer N. L. J. van 
Buttingha Wichers 
Peru Mr. Alberto Arca Parr6é 
United Kingdom Mr. David V. Glass 
United States of America Mr. Philip M. Hauser 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Mr. I. S. Malyshev 
Ukrainian S.S.R. Mr. V. A. Rabichko 
Dr. Dolfe Vogelnik 


Vember Governments 


Australia 


Brazil 
Canada 
China 
France 


Netherlands 


Yugoslavia 


entire field of population. assess the economic and 
social consequences of population changes from short- 
term and long-term standpoints, and study and advise 
upon the effectiveness of policies designed to influence 
these changes. The United States delegation, however. 
proposed the establishment of a Population Committee. 
composed of two representatives from each of the 
Statistical, Social. and Economic and Employment 
Commissions, and three population experts from non- 
governmental sources. 

These two approaches were reconciled and on Sep- 
tember 28. 1946 the two delegations submitted a joint 
draft resolution. This resolution called for the estab- 
lishment of a Population Commission, to consist of 
one representative from each of 12 Member govern- 
ments, and defined the first task of the Commission 
as the drawing up of a specific program of work to be 
submitted to the Council for approval. 

In the Economic and Social Council’s debate of 
October 1, 1946, the French representative emphasized 
that the age composition of populations was of vital 
importance. For example. a country with a large pro- 


portion of its population consisting of elderly persons 
had special problems, including taxation and social 
security questions. He however withdrew his amend- 
ment calling upon the proposed Commission to study 
changes in the age structure of populations on being 
assured by Mr, Noel-Baker, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative who sponsored the resolution, that the 
Commission would be asked to consider this question. 


Composition of Commission 


To a suggestion from the Peruvian representative 
that the World Health Organization should be repre- 
sented on the Commission, Mr. Noel-Baker replied 
that while co-operation from the specialized agencies 
was necessary, no decision should then be made on 
including them in the Commission’s membership. 

The Soviet and Yugoslav representatives questioned 
the advisability of setting up a new Commission because 
it involved increased personnel and expense, and 
because of the lack of adequate population statistics 
in many countries as a result of the war. However, 
as the Council desired to go ahead with the Com- 
mission’s organization, the Soviet delegation proposed 
that the new body take the form of a Sub-Commission 
of the Statistical Commission. This amendment was 
defeated. 

The Soviet and Yugoslav representatives also main- 
tained that the representatives of the Economic and 
Employment, Social, and Statistical Commissions 
should not be full members of the new Commission. 
They accepted Mr. Noel-Baker’s suggestion that the 
representatives of these Commissions should participate 
fully but without vote in the work of the Population 
Commission. 

As now constituted, the Population Commission con- 
sists of one representative from each of 12 Members of 
the United Nations selected by the Council. In addi- 
tion, representatives from the Social, Statistical, and 
Economic and Employment Commissions are invited 
to take part in the proceedings of the Commission, but 
are not entitled to vote. This arrangement permits 
close liaison to be maintained among the Commissions 
which have a direct concern with population problems. 

The members of the Commission are to serve for 
three years. For the initial period, however, one-third 
of the members serve for two years, one-third for three 
years, and one-third for four years. Retiring members 
are eligible for re-election. 
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Tue first session of the Human Rights Commission 
was opened on January 27 by Henri Laugier. 
Assistant Secretary-General for Social Affairs. Still 
suffering from severe injuries sustained when he was 
struck recently by an automobile. Mr. Laugier was 
wheeled into the chamber of the Economic and Social 
Council in a chair. 


“No one part of the action undertaken by the United 
Nations,” said Mr. Laugier, “to make peace secure has 
more power, or wider scope than this part which 
aims at promoting respect for and safeguard of human 
rights throughout the world. 


“The tasks of defending against all offensive come- 
back the Rights and Dignity of Man and of the estab- 
lishment on the principles of the Charter of a power- 
ful, a conquering international civism.” he continued. 
“are difficult to accomplish but at the same time, the 
atmosphere is favorable. 


“All those who have participated in the recent de- 
bates of the General Assembly of the United Nations,” 
said Mr. Laugier, “have been impressed by the uni- 
versal and omnipresent urge to safeguard human 
rights. At no time has the Assembly let out of sight 
the defence of human values. By each one of its 
resolutions, it has demanded action, urgent action to 
support this defence, this peaceful struggle.” 


Assembly Resolutions 


Recalling some of the General Assembly's decisions, 
Mr, Laugier quoted the resolution on genocide, which 
reads: “Genocide is a denial of the right of existence 
of entire human groups. as homicide is the denial of 
the right to live of individual human -beings; such 
denial of the right of existence shocks the con- 
science of mankind. results in great loss to humanity 
in the form of cultural and other contributions repre- 
sented by these human groups. and is contrary to 
moral law and to the spirit and aims of the United 
Nations. 


“Many instances of such crimes of genocide have 
occurred when racial, religious, political and other 
groups have been destroyed, entirely or in part. 


“The punishment of the crime of genocide is a mat- 
ter of international concern.” 


“Every statement in that resolution,” Mr. Laugier 
pointed out, “is true, The language is strong. The 
Assembly intended it should be strong and it meant 
what it said in resolving that ‘punishment is a matter 
of international concern.’ This declaration opens a 


new chapter in International Law. This new Law has 
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Opening of Human Rights Commission 


Mrs. Roosevelt Elected Chairman 


been applied already by the Allies when they indicted, 
tried, proved guilty and executed Julius Streicher. 


“The General Assembly also adopted a resolution 
proposed by the Delegation of Egypt which calls upon 
Member states to conform both to the letter and the 
spirit of the Charter by putting an end immediately to 
religious and racial persecution and discrimination. 
Another resolution stated that the Assembly is of the 
opinion that the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa should be in conformity with the agree- 
ments concluded between the Governments of India 
and of South Africa and in conformity with the Char- 
ter. The two governments are requested to report to 
the next meeting of the General Assembly on measures 
adopted. By a two-thirds majority, the General As- 
sembly took jurisdiction in this case; it voted not to 
refer the question of jurisdiction to the International 
Court of Justice. The importance of that decision can- 
not be overestimated. In legal terminology, the As- 
sembly itself decided upon the ‘broad’ and not the 
‘narrow interpretation of the Charter. It is a prece- 
dent of fundamental significance in the field of inter- 
national action. 


“The General Assembly also passed the Danish 
Resolution calling upon Member states to grant equal 
political rights to women. Women, who are not a 
minority of mankind, certainly have been and are 
discriminated against. This resolution of the General 
Assembly is based upon the unambiguous phrasing of 
the Charter and the moral force of it will be of in- 
estimable value to your sister Commission, that on 
the Status of Women, when it meets in the immediate 
future.” 


Freedom of information 


“The General Assembly passed the Philippine Reso- 
lution instructing the Council to call a conference of 
all Members of the United Nations on freedom of in- 
formation. The Assembly resolved: ‘Freedom of infor- 
mation is a fundamental human right. It is the touch- 
stone of all freedoms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated.’ We have learned at incalculable cost that 
the deliberate, premeditated international libel and 
slander is an instrument of tremendous power. We now 
know that understanding and co-operation among na- 
tions are impossible without an informed world public. 
The Assembly has resolved that freedom of informa- 
tion ‘is an essential factor in any serious effort to pro- 
mote the peace and progress of the world,’ and it has 
also resolved that this ‘requires as a basic discipline 
the moral obligation to seek facts without prejudice and 
to spread knowledge without malicious intent.’ ” 








Yearbook on Human Rights 


to be Published 


Under the direction of Professor B. Mirkine- 
Guedzevitch, Consultant to the United Nations 
Secretariat and well-known French authority on 
constitutional law. a yearbook on human rights 
is being compiled by an eminent group of 
scholars. diplomats, lawyers. and journalists. This 
work. the preparation of which was recommended 
by the United Nations nuclear Commission on 
Human Rights in the spring of 1946 and ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social Council. will 
feature: 

(a) Complete texts of all the declarations and 

bills of rights throughout the world; 


(b) Constitutional texts concerning individual 
and social freedom throughout the world. 
apart from the bills of rights; 


(c) The principal laws promulgated in 1946 
on individual and social freedom. 


Also included in the yearbook will be the texts 
of constitutions of federated states, such as the 
Swiss cantons, the Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
forty-eight states of the United States and the 
Latin American republics. 


The United Nations nuclear Commission on 
Human Rights recommended on May 21 that the 
Secretary-General make arrangements “for the 
compilation and publication of a yearbook on law 
and usage relating to human rights.” On June 
21, 1946 the plenary session of the Economic and 
Social Council which approved the Commission’s 
recommendation, heard Mr. Dehousse, delegate of 
Belgium, point out that the yearbook would be an 
important contribution towards implementation of 
an international bill of rights. Considezation of 
such a bill is an item on the agenda of the present 
session of the Commission of Human Rights, 


The yearbook will be a scholarly work, non- 
political in character, and will be prepared ac- 
cording to methods of comparative history which 
permit the impartial and scientific presentation of 
texts. 

Professor Mirkine-Guedzevitch, who directs this 
research, is now Dean of the Faculty of Law of 
the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes of New York. 
as well as Director of the Institute of Studies of 
Comparative Government and Education at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. He published. 
in 1929, the only existing compilation of declara- 
tions of human rights. 


“Finally we must remember.” emphasized Mr. Lau- 
gier, “that out of these ardent debates the general im- 
pression arose that it was clear in the minds of all, if 
not already in the texts. that no violation of the 
Charter, and therefore no violation of Human Rights, 
should be covered up by the principle of national 
sovereignty. Also that every deliberate and calculated 
violation of the Charter in one state constituted a 
threat for all and could and should set in motion the 
defense mechanisms of the international community 
gathered in the United Nations.” 


Appeals to U.N. ° 

Pointing to a problem which faces the Commission, 
Mr. Laugier said: “On the day when the United Nations 
proclaimed in the Charter, that binds and commits 
them, their faith in the fundamental rights of man, 
their will to ensure that for all, everywhere in the 
world, these rights shall be respected: on the day when 
they entrusted the Economic and Social Council and 
on its behalf your Commission, with the task of hand- 
ling all problems which arise from the defence of 
Human Dignity: on that day a great wave of confidence 


‘and hope ran through the whole world. Whether we 


want it or not, approve of it or not, whether we wish or 
regret it. what has happened is that for all individuals 
and for all groups in the world who consider them- 
selves as victims of violations of the Rights of man, 
there has emerged a sort of right of appeal from these 
individuals and these groups to the authority repre- 
sentative of the supreme will of the peoples. to the 
United Nations with its Assembly and its Councils. 


“T shall leave it to others,” continued Mr. Laugier, 
“more expert than myself on juridical matters, to de- 
cide whether this right actually exists in the texts, and 
whether the texts give an accurate definition of its es- 
sence, its scope and its limits. I am personally inclined 
slightly to doubt it. But you will no doubt agree with 
me that it is more important that this right should 
live in the hearts and minds of men rather than figure 
only as a dead letter in a forgotten text. 


Mr. Laugier referred then to the hundreds of letters 
received by the Secretariat protesting against alleged 
violations of Human Rights and appealing to the 
United Nations: a flood of appeals which, he said, has 
only just begun. Mr. Laugier said that he doubted 
whether the Commission had the competence to conduct 
enquiries or hold hearings on complaints from indi- 
viduals, groups or Governments concerning violations 
of Human Rights. He pointed out, however. that the 
Commission’s terms of reference endow it, as to the 
defence of Human Rights. with a right. and therefore 
with a duty, to recommend measures to the Economic 
and Social Council and. through it, to the Assembly. 
By these terms of reference the Commission is author- 
ised, after careful examination, to submit to the 
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Economic and Social Council. proposals as to the estab- 
lishment of machinery for receiving, screening, investi- 
gating and passing judgment on all appeals from all 
parts of the world to the United Nations concerning 
violations of Human Rights. “For surely there is one 
thing on which we all agree. namely that these appeals 
arising from the depths of the conscience of mankind 
must find an echo, must find in the United Nations a 
pertinent and just reply.” 


Lest we forget 


“Let us here gather strength for our fight.” Mr. Lau- 
gier concluded. “from the recent memory of the long 
night through which we have come, during which tens 
of millions of human beings died that Human Rights 
may stay alive: from the memory of all these men and 
women. who have found in their dignity alone the 


strength to sacrifice their lives in order, obstinately to 
proclaim, amidst the depths of surrounding darkness, 
the presence and the permanence of the stars.” 


The Commission then unanimously elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Chairman: Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt (United States) 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. P. C. Chang (China) 


Rapporteur: Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon) 


On taking the Chair, Mrs. Roosevelt said she felt 
very keenly the importance of the Commission. She 
also had received a considerable number of appeals 
from people and groups concerning human rights. 
Human rights meant something to the people of the 
world—a hope for a better chance for people in general 
to enjoy justice. freedom and opportunity. 


United Nations World Broadcasts 


Tue United Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays to Saturdays, the following pro- 
grams of news, interviews and background talks on the work of the organization 


and the specialized agencies: 


EST GMT 
1000-1030 1500-1530 


Language 


Russian 


1930-1945 
1945-2000 


English 
French 


430-1445 
f 


l 
1445-1500 


0215-0315 Spanish 


2115-2215 


0245-0300 
0300-0315 
0315-0330 
0330-0345 


0745-0800 
0800-0815 
0815-0830 
0830-0845 


English 
French 

Chinese 
Spanish 


Wavelengths 


16.84 m 
19.75 m 
{19.74 m 
{22.99 m 
{30.77 m 
(19.65 
) 25.45 
| 30.77 
[31.02 


Beamed to 


Northern and Central 
Europe and U.S.S.R. 


Europe 
Europe 


Latin America 


To Far East and Pacific 
To Far East and Pacific 
To Far East and Pacific 


| 
}31.09 
)31.61 
To Far East and Pacific | 


Shortwave broadcasts are often picked up in parts of the world to which 
they have not been primarily directed. The transmission to the U.S.S.R., for ex- 
ample, can be heard quite well in the New York area. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting on the 
quality of the reception, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly 
acknowledged by the Director, Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., U.S. A. 


All these broadcasts have been made possible thanks to the co-operation of 
the State Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Pattern for a World Food Program 


Report of FAO’s Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals 


Measvres looking toward provision for health- 
giving diets for all people and assurance of agricul- 
tural price levels fair to both producers and consum- 
ers were recommended to governments and interna- 
tional organizations, in a 130-page report issued at 
Washington last week by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Proposals. 

The report points out that raising the world’s diet 
level to a health standard will require large increases 
in production and consumption. Recommendations for 
reaching this goal include: annual review of national 
agricultural and nutritional programs by the FAO 
Conference so as to bring about better co-ordination: 
expansion of industry in the less developed countries 
so as to increase purchasing power and provide jobs 
for excess farm populations; and national and inter- 
national efforts to finance these developments. 

As a major means of increasing world trade in agri- 
cultural products and of stabilizing prices, the Com- 
mission recommended inter-governmental consultation 
and joint action, particularly through commodity 
agreements. These agreements would aim at expan- 
sion rather than restriction and would include provi- 
sions for famine reserves. price stabilization reserves. 
and sales at special prices to supplement diets of un- 
dernourished groups in countries that could not afford 
the “commercial” world price for the extra amounts. 

The Commission saw no need for any new inter- 


national agency to help carry out its recommendations, 
but did call for establishment of a World Food Coun- 
cil as part of FAO. 


Commission’s task and membership 


The Commission consisted of delegations of 
17 countries and non-voting representatives of four 
United Nations organizations. Sixteen nations not rep- 
resented on the Commission sent observers. The Rt. 
Hon. the Viscount Bruce. formerly Prime Minister of 
Australia, served as Chairman of the group. The Com- 
mission began its work on October 28, 1946, and fin- 
ished on January 24, 1947. 

Nations represented on the Preparatory Commission 
were: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia. Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
the Netherlands, Philippine Republic, Poland, Siam, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

International organizations with non-voting repre- 
sentatives were: the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Labour 
Office, the International Monetary Fund and the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 

The task assigned to the Commission was to work 
out specific recommendations for achieving two ob- 
jectives put forward by Sir John Boyd Orr and ap.- 
proved last September at the Copenhagen Conference 
of FAO. The first of these is to develop and organize 
the production. distribution, and utilization of food 


To keep pace with increased 
output resulting from modern 
farming techniques (such as 
this tractor-tilled area), FAO's 
Preparatory Commission on 
World Food Proposals recom- 
mends that efforts should be 
made to increase world con- 
sumption by building up the 
living standards of under- 
developed countries. 
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to provide diets on a health standard for the people 
of all countries. The second is the related objective of 
stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to produc- 
ers and consumers alike. 

To implement the Commission’s recommendations, 
its report will be sent immediately to the 47 govern- 
ments adhering to FAO. Countries can put in motion 
the means of effecting many of the recommendations 
without awaiting action by international agencies. The 
report will be placed before the FAO Executive Com- 
mittee at its next meeting on March 3 in Rome, and 
it will be considered by the full FAO Conference later 
in the year. 

The Commission agreed that the two problems pre- 
sented to it—how to expand agricultural production 
to meet the world’s needs, and how to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices—merge in the crucial problem of how 
to expand consumption and purchasing power. For 
expanded production, unless accompanied by expand- 
ed consumption, merely results in a burdensome sur- 
plus. depressing prices far below any level which can 
be described as fair to producers and consumers alike. 


Economic basis for recommendations 


The Commission pointed out the parallel between 
the situation today and that after the first World War. 
Then, as now, both agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion in the highly developed countries had been greatly 
expanded to meet the requirements of war, and the 


needs of rehabilitation, restocking, and re-equipping 
kept demand at a high level for some time after the 
conflict. But as recovery proceeded, the time inevita- 
bly came when these demands were filled. Then sur- 
pluses began to accumulate, and the high producing 
countries found that there was not enough purchasing 
power anywhere to absorb their output. 

Thereupon every country, anxious about its own po- 
sition, took steps to protect its economy as best it 
could through such means as tariffs, import quotas, 
and currency restrictions. These contributed to the 
1929 crisis and the following economic depression. 

Meanwhile producers throughout the world groped 
their way to solutions by means of international agree- 
ments. For lack of power and inspiration to stimulate 
consumption, agreements too often were concerned 
with restricting production. Yet even in 1937, gener- 
ally regarded as a cyclical “peak,” there were still 
millions of unemployed in industrial countries and 
half the people of the world still did not have enough 
food to be decently nourished. 

The Commission has in general rejected the solution 
attempted in the 1930’s to bring production and de- 
mand into balance by restricting production. The 
alternative is to enlarge demand to keep pace with 
increased output. To this alternative the Commission 
addressed itself. Maintaining high and stable levels 
of employment in industrially advanced countries will 
be an important part of the solution of the problem. 
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Sir John Boyd Orr (left), Director-General of FAO, is 

shown above with Viscount Bruce, Chairman of the 

Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 

entering the hall of the United States Department of 

Agriculture, where the Commission’s plenary meetings 
were held. 


But, in the Commission’s view. this must be accom- 
panied by the building up of the purchasing power. 
the nutritional levels, and the living standards of 
under-developed countries. 


As a result of the improvement in agricultural 
methods in under-developed countries, labor power 
will be released. Industrial programs will then be 
needed to provide jobs. This in turn implies large- 
scale provision of capital equipment, some of which 
must come from outside the countries needing devel- 
opment. 

The Commission concluded that the supply of such 
materials and equipment, and in certain cases food, 
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is likely to prove a helpful, and in the long run the 
chief. means of maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment in the industrial countries. It might also provide 
reasonable stability of agricultural prices, if in due 
course a return flow of useful products can be assured. 

To organize and carry out a broad expansion of 
agriculture, industry and trade will require a large 
degree of co-operation among governments and close 
co-ordination of the work of the United Nations agen- 
cies. The Commission noted the prevalence of govern- 
ment intervention in economic matters such as price 
regulation and international trade, agreed that this 
trend was likely to continue, at least for some years. 
and called for increased consultation among govern- 
menis as the best way to harmonize conflicting inter- 
ests in the light of common objectives. 

With respect to agricultural and nutrition programs. 
the Commission saw the first task in steps toward in- 
creasing the supply of food for improving the nutri- 
tion of malnourished countries and groups. This is a 
gigantic task. It involves a large increase in the agri 
cultural output of these countries. In countries where 
food imports are needed there will have to be a large 
increase in the volume of appropriate exports in order 
to obtain the necessary foreign exchange. 


Responsibilities of national governments 


Among the prerequisites to developing and carry. 
ing out effective national programs, the Commission 
stressed the need for governmenis to take active steps 
in improving research, education and information for 
farmers. agricultural credit facilities, land tenure sys- 
tems, transportation facilities, and—underlying all 
these—administrative machinery adequate for the job. 

The Commission emphasized the responsibility for 
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The Commission’s Report pro- 
poses that about 100,000,000 
workers throughout the world, 
now tied to the land by such 
elementary agricultural meth- 
ods as those shown here, should 
be released by industrialization 
and improvement of §agricul- 
tural methods. Such labor 
would be absorbed in new in- 
dustrial programs, which would 
require vast capital investment 
but would raise the world 
standard of living. 


the initiation and execution of these policies and pro- 


‘ grams by. individual governments, but found that FAO 


is equipped, or can equip itself, to give valuable aid 
and advice. In ihis connection, the report points out 
the importance of promptly establishing national FAO 
committees in member countries to serve as contacts 
between FAO and governments. 

The Economic and Social Council is urged to give 
full recognition to the vital interest of agriculture in 
rapid industrialization to avoid serious economic mal- 
adjustments. When a country requests a mission to 
study the general development of its resources, the 
report points out, the request should go to the United 
Nations, which might then arrange for a joint mission 
of the United Nations agencies capable of dealing with 
all aspects of the problem. 

Governments of under-developed states are urged to 
develop new small industries with small capital in- 
vestment. The Commission stressed the importance, 
when plans for industrialization are being formed, of 
aiming at a high degree of decentralization. 


Estimates on capital investments 


A chapter of the report is devoted to the financing 
of development. The capital needed will be large. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the requirements can 
be obtained from the fact that agricultural improve- 
ments on farms in under-developed countries would 
cost perhaps $200 to $500 per farm, while capital in- 
vestment required to provide industrial employment 
for one adult male would average not less than $1,000. 
There are several million farms in need of moderniza- 
tion, and it might be desirable over a period of years 
to provide opportunities for 100,000,000 workers to 
transfer from agriculture to industry. At present 
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roughly 75 per cent of all workers in the less devel- 
oped countries are farmers. This would reduce the 
proportion to 50 per cent. 


Much of the required capital can come from within 
countries .being developed if, their domestic finances 
are well organized. But the under-developed countries 
cannot themselves meet all their requirements. The 
Commission concluded that a considerable part of the 
demand might properly devolve upon the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


The report emphasizes the need for keeping the 
progress of development under continuous review. If 
funds are unavailable for a sound project, it is recom- 
mended that FAO and the Bank report the circum- 
stance to member governments and to the Economic 
and Social Council with recommendations for action. 


Basis for commodity policy 


The Commission attached importance to formulating 
general principles regarding commodity policy for 
price stabilization of agricultural products. Since pre- 
sent-day governments are playing an active role in 
production, prices, and trade, and new methods of 
marketing and distribution are being adopted, the Com- 
mission viewed the achievement of orderly expansion 
in production and consumption and the freeing of the 
channels of trade as calling for inter-governmental 
action. The Commission therefore examined _inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements and made re- 
commendations in the light of its findings. 

Commodity agreements in the Commission’s view 
should be motivated by genuinely multilateral con- 
siderations and should meet three requirements. They 
should contribute toward stabilization of agricultural 


if the Commission’s proposals 
are approved, grain elevators 
such as these may contain not 
only working stocks for food, 
but also famine reserves and 
price stabilization reserves 
which, while held nationally, 
will be administered under 
internationally agreed rules. 
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prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike; 
they should avoid, as far as possible, restriction of 
production, and should stimulate an expansion of con- 
sumption and improvement of nutrition; and they 
should encourage shifts of production to areas in 
which the commodities can be most economically and 
effectively produced. 

The objectives of expanded. unobstructed world 
trade laid down in the suggested Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization (ITO) covering inter-gov- 
ernmental commodity arrangements were supported 
by the Commission. It also approved the resolution of 
the London session of the [TO preparatory committee, 
calling for an interim co-ordinating committee for 
international commodity agreements, to be appointed 
by the United Nations. The Commission recommended 
the appointment of a committee of three highly quali- 
fied persons, one to be nominated by FAO and con- 
cerned in particular with agricultural primary com- 
modities. 


Types of reserve food stocks proposed 


Because of the great differences in agricultural com- 
modities, inter-governmental action, the Commission 
felt, must take the form of individual commodity ar- 
rangements. In the case of storable products the Com- 
mission found that three types of reserve stocks could 
make an important contribution if they are wisely used: 

1. Working stocks are needed by each nation, 
whether importing or exporting, to cover its own re- 
quirements. 

2. Famine reserves would be held nationally by 
both exporting and importing countries and would be 
used nationally and internationally under agreed con- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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At the first meeting of the new United Nations Film Board, the present Board members were represented by Gerald 
Carnes and Lloyd Free, UNESCO; Tor Gjesdal and Jean Benoit-Levy, United Nations; and Florence Reynolds, FAO. 


United Nations Film Board 


New Co-ordinating Body Provides Joint Services 


Tue United Nations Film Board held its first meeting 
at Lake Success on January 24 and established joint 
services for the film and visual information activities 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The present Board members are the United Na- 
tions, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Also attending 
the meeting were representatives of the International 
Labour Organisation, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, International Monetary 
Fund and Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization. 

The Board will meet again on March 18, by which 
date it is expected that concrete plans for production 
will have been formulated. In the meantime the spe- 
cialized agencies will submit within three weeks, pro- 
posals for film subjects of common concern to the 
United Nations and themselves, with emphasis on their 
particular fields of competence. 

A decision will be taken on these proposals by the 
Board’s members and carried out by its Executive 
Office, which comprises the joint film staffs of the 
United Nations and UNESCO. The Executive Office is 
headed by Jean Benoit-Levy, who is also Director of 
the Division of Films and Visual Information in the 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 
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and the Associate Director is William Farr. counsellor 
of the Mass Communication Division of UNESCO, 
whose headquarters will continue to be in Paris. 

The Chairman of the Board for the first six months 
is the Assistant Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Information. Thereafter 
the Chairman will be elected from among the repre- 
sentatives of the member agencies on the Board. 

The Board was established to provide joint services 
in order to avoid overlapping and to effect economy 
and co-ordination in the production and distribution 
of films and other visual information. It is intended 
to formulate a clear and distinct pattern to satisfy the 
needs of all the member organizations in their visual 
information programs. 

Only limited production will be undertaken by the 
Board itself; for the most part the co-operation of 
producers in the different countries will be sought in 
order that advantage may be taken of the great variety 
of specialized producers available. On any subject the 
most competent producer in that field will be chosen. 


Information on Global Scale 

Another development in public information took 
place during the week when recommendations for 
expanding and improving the already existing co- 
operation in informational activities on a global scale 
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among the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
were agreed on at a meeting at Lake Success on Janu- 
ary 22 and 23. The two-day conference was held by 
the Consultative Committee on Public Information of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

Representatives of the information services of the 
Specialized Agencies attended, together with represen- 
tatives of the Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations. It was the second conference held 
by the Committee. 

Among the items discussed were services to special- 
ized agencies at the United Nations field information 
centers established or being established in various 


Wor -p Foop Proposats 
(Continued from page 97) 
ditions for relief in emergencies caused by crop failure 
or other disasters. 

3. Price stabilization reserves, or buffer stocks, can 
perform useful service where the problem is mainly 
one of seasonal and cyclical price fluctuations. 

It was the Commission’s conclusion that it is not 
practicable under present conditions to have these 
stocks held by an international agency. Instead, the 
Commission proposed that they should be held nation- 
ally and administered under internationally agreed 
rules. 


Nutrition in under-developed countries 


Several pages of the Commission’s report are de- 
voted to the subject of special price sales for the im- 
provement of nutrition. Various countries have had 
programs for the disposal of products on special terms 
to people in need. The Commission examined the pos- 
sibility of the application of these techniques to inter- 
national programs. The problem is how to marry the 
potential production of certain countries of high output 
with the manifest need in certain countries where a 
large section of the population suffers chronically from 
malnutrition. 

The sales at special prices would be made only to 
countries with effective programs for supplementing 
the diets of needy groups, and also with well defined 
plans for eventually building up their own agricultural 
production. With these and other safeguards to the 
position of exporting countries and countries import- 
ing wholly at commercial prices, such disposal pro- 
grams can, in the commission’s view, make a limited 
contribution to the nutrition of under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Requests for foodstuffs under the special price pro- 
gram would be made to FAO, and its findings passed 
to the World Food Council for recommendations as to 
action. 

The report devotes a separate chapter to recom- 
mendations for applying general principles of inter- 
national agreements to particular commodities. Eleven 
products are considered—wheat, sugar, rice, livestock 
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parts of the world; development of teletype facilities ; 
information and press release networks connecting 
specialized agencies, United Nations headquarters and 
news services; the United Nations feature service as 
an information medium for specialized agencies; pro- 
duction of handbooks and other publications; utiliza- 
tion of the United Nations Speakers Section; plans 
for a United Nations Broadcasting Board; co-opera- 
tion with voluntary organizations; exchange of press 
officers, and the need for information liaison officers 
at the headquarters of the United Nations. 

The next conference of the Consultative Committee 
was scheduled for April 29 and 30. 


products, oils and fats, fish, fruits and vegetables, tea, 
cocoa, cotton, wool and timber. 


Functions of World Food Council 


The Commission recommended that inter-govern- 
mental consultation on plans and programs for agri- 
culture, for nutrition, and for international trade in 
agricultural products should form an integral part 
of the regular sessions of the FAO Conference. 

But it will be necessary to provide for more frequent 
inter-governmental review of the world food and agri- 
cultural situation. Therefore the establishment of the 
World Food Council is proposed, with meetings to be 
held at least twice between the annual sessions of the 
FAO Conference. 

The World Food Council would be a body consist- 
ing of representatives of 18 member nations elected by 
the Conference, and empowered by it to: 


1. Aid the Director-General and the FAO staff in 
preparing the report and agenda for the annual inter- 
governmental policy consultations; 

2. Examine current developments in proposed and 
existing inter-governmental commodity agreement; 


3. Promote consistency and integration of agri- 
cultural commodity policies with regard to FAO 
policies ; 

4. Initiate and authorize groups to study and 
investigate agricultural commodity situations which 
are becoming critical and to propose appropriate 
action ; 

5. Advise on emergency measures. 

Lord Bruce, the independent Chairman of the Com- 
mission, representing no government, characterized 
the Commission’s work as “the most far-reaching 
examination of the world’s economic situation that has 
so far been made by representatives of governments.” 
He said of the recommendations: “We believe they are 
practical. We believe they are a contribution towards 
the realization of increased consumption and produc- 
tion and greater stability of price. We believe they go 
as far as governments are willing to go at the present 
time. We believe they lay the foundations on which 
future progress can be based.” 





PERSONALITIES: 


Social Commission — Chairman 


Dr. Frantisek Kraus of 
Czechoslovakia, who was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the first 
session of the Social Com- 
mission was born in Trést- 
Moravia in 1904. He studied 
at the Charles University of 
Prague where he received his 
degree in Social Administra- 
tion and his Doctorate of 
Law. 

For the greater part of his 

Dr. Kraus career Dr. Kraus practiced as 
a Barrister at Law. In 1945, after the liberation of his 
country. he joined the Ministry of Social Welfare. He 


Social Commission — Rapporteur 


Henri Hauck, Rapporteur of the first session of the 
Social Commission was president of its nuclear com- 


mission. He has also participated in the meetings of - 


the Economic and Social Council. At present Labor 
Advisor at the French Embassy in London, he is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the ILO and Presi- 
dent of its Industrial Committee of Inland Transport. 

Born at Neuilly sur Seine, he studied at the Lycee 
LaKanal, Paris and University College of Wales re- 
ceiving a Masters Degree in Literature. Subsequently 
from 1929 to 1939 he served as Assistant Director of 
the Pedagogical Museum in Paris, and from 1936 to 
1939 as a professor at the British Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1940 he became Labor Attaché to 
the French Embassy in London and from then until 
1943 was also the Director of Labor of the French 


Social Commission — Vice-Chairman 
Elected Vice-Chairman of 
the first session of the Social 
Commission, the Hon. David 
Wilson, High Commissioner 
for New Zealand in Canada, 
was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land in 1880 and took up 
permanent residence in New 
Zealand in 1915. Actively in- 
terested in labor conditions 
and the trades’ union move- 
ment, he was, in 1920, ap- 
Mr. Wilson pointed Secretary Treasurer 
of the Auckland (N. Z.) Labour Representation Com- 
mittee, and later held positions in the New Zealand 
Labour Party as Assistant Secretary, 1931 to 1936, 
and National Secretary, 1936 to 1940. 
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is the author of a number of works on law and social © 
administration. Those published in Czech include” 
Laymens participation in Labour Courts (1936) and ~ 
Social Functions of Law (1939) ; and Commentary on™ 
the Law of Workmen’s Compensation (1935) and = 
Administration of Labour (1947) in English. 4 

He has participated, as a representative of his coun. | 
try, in a number of international conferences includ-* 
ing the Council of UNRRA in London in August, 1945; 
the International Labour Conference in Paris in Octo- ~ 
ber 1945; the first part of the first session of the Gen. 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in London inj 
January 1946; and the Nuclear Social Commission in. 
New York in April 1946. 3 


National Committee there. 
From 1943 to 1944 he was 
director of the Commissariat 
of Social Affairs in Algiers 
since when he has served as a 
director in the Ministry of 
Labor. 

Mr. Hauck has served as a 
representative of his country 
to the International Labour 
Conferences in New York in 
1941, in Paris in 1945 and in 
Montreal in 1946; to the San Mr. Hauck 
Francisco Conference in 1945; to the Assembly for 
the liquidation of the League of Nations in Geneva im 
1946; and to the General Assembly of the United Na* 
tions in London and New York in 1946. 7 
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He was appointed to the National Legislative Coun 
cil in 1937 and became leader of the Council and Minis« 
ter without portfolio in the Labour Government of 
1939. Between 1940 and 1944 he held the posts respec: 
tively of Minister of Man Power, National Service and’ 
Civil Defence, and was a member of the New Zealand. 
War Council. He has also held the position of Minister 9 
of Immigration. ; 


Mr. Wilson led his country’s delegations to the Food: 
and Agriculture Conference in 1945; the PICAO Con-_ 
ference in Montreal, the Permanent Migration Commit: | 
tee of ILO and the ILO Conference in 1946. He was” 
a member of the New Zealand delegations to the San _ 
Francisco Conference in 1945 and to the General As | 
sembly in New York in 1946. 1 
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